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times snapped angrily: "What have I got to do with public
opinion?" He considered, and justly, that public opinion
was the opinion of the "intellectuals." As for the Em-
peror's view of the intellectuals, I recall a story related to
me by Prince Mirski. When Nicholas was visiting the
Western provinces, the Prince, in his capacity of local
Governor-General, accompanied His Majesty and dined
with him. Once at table someone referred to the intelli-
gentsia (intellectuals). The Emperor caught the word
and exclaimed: "How I detest that word! I wish I could
order the Academy to strike it off the Russian dictionary."
The Emperor was made to believe that the people as a
whole, exclusive of the intellectuals, stood firmly with him.
That was also Her Majesty's conviction. On one occasion,
discussing the political situation with the Empress, Prince
Mirski remarked that in Russia everybody was against the
existing regime. To this the Empress sharply replied that
only the intellectuals were against the Czar and his govern-
ment, but that the people always had been and always would
be for the Czar. "Yes," retorted the Prince, "that is true
enough, but it is the intellectual class that makes history
everywhere while the masses are merely an elemental power;
to-day they massacre the revolutionary intellectuals, to-
morrow they may loot the Czar's palaces."
The Emperor was surrounded by avowed Jew-haters,
such as Trepov, Plehve, Ignatyev, and the leaders of the
Black Hundreds. As for his personal attitude toward the
Jews I recall that whenever I drew his attention to the fact
that the anti-Jewish riots could not be tolerated, he either
was silent or remarked: "But it is they themselves, i.e.,
the Jews (His Majesty always used the opprobrious zhidy,
instead of yevrei] that are to blame." The anti-Jewish
current flowed not from below upward, but in the opposite
direction.
In December, 1905, an atrocious anti-Jewish pogrom